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Courtesan Playing With A Cat, Japanese Print ca. 1715, by Kwaigetsudé Dohan 
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The Rising Sun and Tsukuda Island Seen Beneath Eitai Bridge on New Year’s Morning, by Utamaro, Humorous odes appear on the bridge supports 
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MASTERPIECES OF JAPANESE PRINTS 


Among collections of Japanese prints inside or 
outside of Japan, The Art Institute of Chicago 
has the honor of holding second place—first 
place going to Boston’s Museum of Fine Arts. 
Notable for its emphasis on Japanese Primi- 
tives (prints made before 1750), the Art Insti- 
tute’s collection is also of extraordinary char- 
acter as to the state of preservation of a ma- 
jority of the works. It is therefore something 
of an event that a selection from our collec- 
tion of the work of some of Japan’s greatest 
artists, some in mint condition, has been 
formed into a major exhibition to be held in 
the East Wing Galleries from March 10 through 
April 17. 

In presenting these several hundred Master- 
pieces of Japanese Prints, the majority from 
the Clarence Buckingham Collection, the Art 
Institute takes pleasure not only in the super- 
lative quality of the works, but in the part 
played for over half a century by distinguished 
Chicagoans who led the way in the apprecia- 
tion of this exquisite art by the American 
public. It seems therefore fitting that only the 
rarest and finest examples have been chosen for 
this exhibition. They range from the almost 
austere, powerful black and white prints of the 
early primitives to the later work in full color 
of the artists who had no technical problems 
that had not been solved by a distinguished 
and formidable line of predecessors. 

Those visitors to the exhibition who have 
not made Japanese prints a special interest will 
find it almost incredible that a color print made 
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two hundred years ago should look as fresh as 
if made yesterday; and yet our collection in- 
cludes a set of publishers’ proofs in their orig- 
inal wrappers that have seldom seen the light. 
Those whose experience has led to the belief 
that a Japanese print is something rather 
bunged up, but quaint, withal, will marvel at 
the superlative quality of the work of some of 
Japan’s greatest artists, as here shown and 
catalogued. 

How does one appraise these gems of color 
printing? The technical side is simple to com- 
prehend. The crispness of the impression, the 
perfection of register, the richness, delicacy 
or transparency of the colors, the tremendous 
power of the blacks, may be judged as one 
would judge any fine color print produced any- 
where in the world. But there is a “‘further- 
more” in the judging of a Japanese print, for 
it is from this point on that its true individu- 
ality is revealed: In all its complexity of de- 
velopment, its variety of subject matter, its 
preoccupation with the poetic and dramatic, it 
stands at the very summit of artistic achieve- 
ment. And this may be due to some extent to 
its provenance as an art form. 

The great vogue for these prints called 
Ukiyo-e, meaning “Pictures of the Passing 
World,” developed from a huge and constant 
public demand for inexpensive but pertinent 
prints dealing in large measure with the Holly- 
wood-ish personalities of the time—the actors, 
the geisha, the teahouse girls and also the 
darlings of legendary prowess—the heroes of 
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A Court Lady, by Masanobu, who signs 
himself“ Edo Japanese Artist.” The woman 
is dressed in a ceremonial costume deco- 
rated with a femgew of clouds and figures 
of poets. At her side is a caged bird ona 
plum branch, while a second bird is perched 
above. Circa 1715. This stimulating artis 
is traditionally credited with the invention 
of narrow prints, popularly known as pillar 
prints. Masanobu, as an extremely popular 
artist, was constantly copied and was final- 
ly forced to warn buyers to “Please obtain 
the Okumura pictures bearing the right 
name 
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Portrait of the actor Dekijima Shogoré, 
 Kiyomasu I. This actor appeared on the 
tide Stage during the years 1715-16. The 
Wgnature at the right may be translated 
‘Beautiful Picture of Japan, Kiyomasu 
family.” Dressed as a gay young man 
his overcoat is decorated with 
bts of calligraphy, probably fragments of a 
wares,” ““storm,”’ ‘“dyed,” “‘flow- 
Pr, suggesting the storm scattering the 

y blossoms at Yoshino like white 
waves. This is an ink picture colored by 
} with red lead and yellow 
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romance and war. The response was a style of 
print which could be quickly produced—up-to- 
the-minute bulletins, so to speak, on favorite 
topics and characters of the day. Only toward 
the end of the development came the true 
landscape prints, themselves of incomparable 
charm. 

Now though the demand was great and the 
prices asked were only a few pennies, some of 
the most accomplished artists of the times wel- 
comed this medium of expression and produced 
compositions of great merit. There are rigid 
style prescriptions and conventions of repre- 
sentation that could easily become hackneyed, 
a repetition of subject matter that an occidental 
people could not for long endure, yet there is 
continual freshness. The placing of the figures, 
the sweep of the line suggesting movement, 
the amazing skill of placement of the black 
areas, which always bring out the importance 
of the action and integrate the color symphony, 
are unique in the world’s history of print mak- 
ing. The outstanding characteristic is style: 
No matter what the subject or the emotional 
intensity of the print, it is style in the best 
sense of the word that distinguishes the 
Japanese print. 

It is interesting to note that fifty years pre- 
ceding this 1955 exhibition, the first showing 
of Japanese Color Prints took place at the Art 
Institute. In 1906 Frank Lloyd Wright loaned 
his own collection of more than 200 Hiroshige 
(19th c.) prints for showing here; and in the 
same year he designed the setting for a tre- 
mendous exhibition composed of 652 prints, all 
loaned by Chicago collectors. Associated on 
the project with him was Frederick W. Gookin, 
a banker who was an early student of Japanese 
art, and who later became Curator of the 
Buckingham Collection. At his death Mr. 
Gookin’s famous collection of Shunsho actor 
prints was left to the Art Institute and greatly 
enriched our theatrical print resources. Prints 
from collections of other famous Chicago pio- 
neers, Chandler, Colburn, Webster and Wright, 
have also from time to time been acquired to 
strengthen the Buckingham Collection, result- 


ing in a truly formidable array of choice ma- 
terial. All these famous collectors made their 
first acquaintance with Japanese prints at the 
Columbian Exposition in 1893, where prints 
formed a notable part of the exhibits sent by 
Japan. 

The March-April exhibition was organized 
by Margaret O. Gentles, Assistant Curator of 
Oriental Art, one of the leading authorities in 
this country on Japanese Primitive prints. 
Miss Gentles succeeded the late Helen C. Gun- 
saulus as Keeper of the Buckingham Print 
Collection in 1943, and spent several months in 
Japan last summer in a close study of the tra- 
ditions of the Japanese theater, as reflected in 
these prints. Charles Dornbusch, Chicago ar- 
chitect, who created the beautiful setting for 
the 1953 exhibition, Masterpieces of Japanese 
Art sponsored by the Government of Japan, 
has undertaken this installation as well. 


The Japanese Primitives Catalogue 


This event serves also to introduce the pub- 
lication, about March first, of Volume I of 
the catalogue of The Clarence Buckingham 
Collection of Japanese Prints. It is a sump- 
tuous book of 277 pages illustrating all of the 
18th century prints in the collection which fall 
under the heading of “Primitives.” Full de- 
scription of the prints and all known data are 
given in the text, which was the work of Helen 
Gunsaulus. There are 530 black and white il- 
lustrations, and eight pages are in full color so 


Opposite page, left: The Actor, Nakazé I As a Mendicant 
Priest, Soliciting Alms To Make A Temple Bell, by 
Shunshé. This print could probably be dated March 1775, 
the month year when this play was performed by the 
actor Nakazo. 


Right: Travellers in the Snow, by Hiroshige, ca. 1840. 
From the very rare series, “Recitative Poems of Japan 
and China.” This poem is translated: 


The snow, like feathers of wild geese, 


flies and scatters about. Men, in the 
dress of white cranes, stand still or 
wander around. 
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On Parade in the Main Street of the Yoshiwara, attributed to Moronobu, Founder of the Ukiyo-e School, ca. 1690 
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The catalogue raisonné of The Clarence Buckingham Collection of Japanese Prints measures 11*4" by 1512". 

The type selected is Times New Roman, a typeface designed by Stanley Morison for the London Times. 

Mr. Morison holds a fellowship at present at the Newberry Library and frequently visits Chicago. The text 

was printed by the Anthoensen Press in Portland, Maine where the binding was also done. The illustrations 
; by collotype and special offset processes were printed by the Meriden Gravure Company of Meriden, Con- 
Pe, necticut. The price is $50, and the edition comprises 500 numbered copies 


remarkably close to the originals that at a few 
feet they appear identical. Suzette Morton 
Zurcher, Designer of Publications at the Art 
Institute, has given great care to producing a 
very handsome volume. The edition is limit- 
ed to 500 numbered copies, obtainable through 
the Museum Store. 
Helen C. Gunsaulus 
This publication is a true monument to 
Helen C. Gunsaulus who we are sad to report 
died August 1, 1954 in Yarmouth, Massachu- 
setts, at the age of 68. The youngest daughter of 
the first president of The Armour Institute of 
Technology, the late Dr. Frank W. Gunsaulus, 
Miss Gunsaulus came to us in 1926 and later 
succeeded Frederick W. Gookin as Keeper of 
the Clarence Buckingham Collection. She re- 
tired in 1943 from active work, becoming 
Honorary Curator to devote a considerable pro- 
portion of her time to preparing material for a 
catalogue raisonné of the Japanese Print Col- 


lections. This is the first number of a project 
of several volumes. Miss Gunsaulus was aided 
constantly in this work by Miss Gentles whose 
untiring efforts account for the success of the 
color reproductions. Miss Gunsaulus never saw 
the completed volume to which she had de- 
voted the last years of her life. It was never- 
theless the culmination of a long-sustained 
drive. She had identified herself as few others 
with the fortunes of the Art Institute for it was 
in her blood. Her father, a famed orator and 
minister, renowned for his eloquence and his 
zeal for the beautiful, had served for many 
years as a trustee of the Art Institute and had 
done more than anyone else to bring Oriental 
art to the favorable notice of a public hitherto 
unconscious of it. 

Professor Benjamin Rowland from Harvard 
University will give a talk Tuesday, March 29 
in connection with the exhibition. His sub- 
ject widl be Pattern and Reality in Japanese Art. 
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MARK TOBEY 


Excerpts from a letter written by Mark Tobey, 
October 28, 1954, from Paris in connection with 
a small retrospective exhibition of his work now 
on view in Gallery 1. 


Already in New York during 1919 I began re- 
acting to the Renaissance sense of space and 
order, feeling keenly that forms should be 
freer and not so separated from the space 
around them. As I remember, I really wished 
to smash forms, melting them in a more mov- 
ing and dynamic way. I recall my one painting 
of this period called Descent into Forms. In 
1922 I went to Seattle for the first time and 
also for the first time began teaching—at the 
Cornish School. This was a period of much 
experimentation and it was here that I finally 
came to realize that I could penetrate forms. 

Later in 1934 while living in England at 
Dartington-Hall, Devonshire, I made a trip to 
China and Japan, there studying brush work 
and acquainting myself with some of the Ori- 
ental masters. It was always with a detached 
interest—never with a conscious idea to imi- 
tate them. Already in Seattle more than ten 
years earlier I had studied Oriental brushwork 
with Teng Kisei, a Chinese student at the 
University of Washington, and had found out 
for myself that one could experience a tree in 
dynamic line as well as in mass and light. 

It was, however, only after returning to 
England in 1936 that I began the style called 
“white writing.” Line became dominant in- 
stead of mass, but I still attempted to inter- 
penetrate it with a spatial existence. ‘‘Writ- 
ing” the painting whether in color or neutral 
tones became a necessity. I often thought of 
my way of working as a performance in that 
it had to be achieved all at once or not at all 
—the very opposite of “building up” as I had 
done previously. 

While in Japan sitting on the floor of a room 
and looking out over an intimate garden with 
flowers blooming and dragonflies hovering in 


space, I sensed that this small world almost 
under foot, shall I say, had a validity all its 
own but must be realized and appreciated from 
its own level in space. I suddenly felt that I 
had too long been exclusively above my boots. 

In addition and for a long time I had wanted 
to unite cities and city life in my work. At last 
I now felt that I had found a technical ap- 
proach which enabled me to capture what I 
was specially interested in. Lights, threading 
traffic, the river of humanity chartered and 
flowing through and around itself imposed 
limitations not unlike chlorophyll flowing 
through the canals in a leaf. 

Naturally I did not always consciously know 
what I was doing. The fact that I had to ex- 
press things this way often resulted in denying 
the way, even while or after doing it, as there 
were no existing standards around me to give 
me support. Like the early Cubists, I couldn’t 
use much color at this point as the problems 
were complicated enough without this addi- 
tional one. Color, of course, came back later. 

During the last fifteen years my approach 
has varied—sometimes depending on direct 
brush work—sometimes on white dynamic 
flashes of line married to a geometry of space. 
I have, however, never wished to continue 
working in any particular style. For me the 
path has been a zig-zag in and out of old cul- 
tures, seeking new horizons while meditating 
and reviewing. Subject matter has changed 
from the Middle West (where I lived long 
ago) to the most microscopic worlds. On pave- 
ments and the bark of trees I have sometimes 
found whole worlds. 

I know very little about what might be 
termed abstract, as I think it is generally ac- 
cepted. Pure abstraction to me would be a 
painting in which one can find no correspon- 
dence in life—an impossibility for me. I have 
sought a unified world in my paintings but 
have used a movable vortex to achieve it. I 
make no claim to a fixed position. Perhaps 
this explains a remark made by a man look- 
ing at one of my paintings—‘Where’s the 
central focus?” 
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Spring of 1955 


CALENDAR OF ACTIVITIES FOR MEMBERS OF THE 


ART INSTITUTE 


Hall 
February 7 


14 


21 


1 1:00 a. 


February 1 


February 8 


March 1 


MONDAYS 


DEMONSTRATIONS .- by staff instructors 
and guest lecturers 


2:00 p.m. ann 6:30 P.M. 


ART HOBBIES AND HOW TO RIDE THEM, in Fullerton 


Everyone Can Learn to Draw 

Dudley Crafts Watson 

Vacation Sketching Materials and 
Methods 

Dr. Watson 

You, Leisure and Art 

Addis Osborne 

Be Gay with Clay 

Eugene Deutsch (guest lecturer, dis- 
tinguished craftsman and designer 
of clay products) 

Bleaching and Painting Furniture 

Dr. Watson 

Framing and Hanging Pictures 

Dr. Watson 

Making Collages 

George Buehr 

Silk Screen and How to Do It 

William Brinka (guest lecturer, grad- 
uate student School of the Art In- 
stitute) 


TUESDAYS 


LECTURES - by members of the staff 


SURVEY OF ART, by Georgia Craven (in gallery specified) 


Great French Paintings: An Exhibi- 
tion in Memory of Chauncey 
McCormick 

in Gallery 51 

Great French Paintings: An Exhibi- 
tion in Memory of Chauncey 
McCormick 

in Gallery 53 

Silk Screen Prints by Dean J. Meeker 

in Gallery 13 

Max Gubler: Drawings, Illustrations 
for “The Old Man and the Sea”’ by 
Ernest Hemingway 

in Gallery 11 

Late 19th Century Taste in Painting I 

in Gallery 306 


8 Late 19th Century Taste in Paintiy 


in Gallery 306 
15 Contemporary Chinese Painting \pULT 
David Kwok Geo 
in Gallery H-9 . 


22 Exhibition of Masterpieces of 
Japanese Prints I 
in East Wing Galleries 
29 Exhibition of Masterpieces of 


Japanese Prints II 
in East Wing Galleries 
12:00 noon CTU] 
THE KEY TO OUR TREASURES, by George Buehr Wat 


Following the 11 a.m. survey of the collections in 
, coon Mr. Buehr at 12 noon takes over to discuss 
emonstrate the creative methods used by these masters 2:1 f 
February 1 French Painting Techniques I 
in Gallery 51 , 
8 French Painting Techniques II 
in Gallery 53 
15 Screen Printing: a Demonstratin 
in Gallery 4-N 
22 New Printing Methods: a Dem 
tion 
in Gallery 4-N 
The Bad in 19th Century Taste 
in Gallery 30b ] 
8 The Good in 19th Century Taste 
in Gallery 306 
15 Chinese Painting Techniques: a 
Demonstration 
in Gallery M 9 
22 Japanese Print Designs: a Chalk 
in East Wing Galleries 
29 Block Printing: a Demonstration 
in East Wing Galleries 


00 


ADULT SKETCH CLASS - under direct 


RT THR‘ 
of Addis Osborne len He 
alternate 
5:45 P.M. tures—ur 
ekground. 
DRAWING FROM LIFE, in Fullerton Hall ween. 
A studio course for beginners and regulars. Simple mat . 
ebr 


may be purchased at the door. 
February 1, 8, 15, 
March 1, 8, 15, 22, 29 


Drawings are displayed for criticism and Honorable Men 
are given. Class ends at 7:30 p.m. 
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FRIDAYS 


{George Buehr 


0:00 am. 


RAWING FROM LIFE, in Fullerton Hall 


February 4, 11, 18, 25 
March 4, 11, 18, 25 


CTURES AND GALLERY TALKS - by 
. Watson and members of the staff 


cuss 
ten 2: 1D pm. 
XHIBITION PROMENADES, in gallery specified 


Great French 
George Buehr in East Wing Galleries 
11 Great French Paintings 
Dr. Watson in East Wing Galleries 
18 Great French 
Dr. Watson in East Wing Galleries 
25 Late 19th Century Taste 
George Buehr in Callery 30b 
Decorative Arts from Scandinavia 
Dr. Watson in Gallery H-25 
11 Japanese Prints 
Dr. Watson in Gallery G-52 
18 Japanese Prints 
Margaret Gentles in East Wing 
Galleries 
25 Japanese Prints 
George Buehr in East Wing Galleries 


February 4 


March 4 


00 


RT THROUGH TRAVEL: 
llerton Hall 

halternate Fridays, color motion pictures are used in travel 
tues—unusual photography and correlated musical 
kground. History and appreciation of the arts on Fridays 


ART APPRECIATION, in 


ween. 
ma 
February 4 Switzerland and Western Germany 
Dudley Crafts Watson 
11 The Story of Painting in France 
Dr. Watson 
Men’ 18 Paris Forever 


Dr. Watson 


OPEN EVERY DAY IN THE YEAR Weekdays 9 a.m. to 5 p.m. * Sundays and Holidays 12 to 5. 
LIBRARIES OF ART AND ARCHITECTURE Mondays through Fridays 9 a.m. to 5 p.m. 
CAFETERIA Mondays through Saturdays 9 a.m. to 4 p.m. 

MATHER ROOM (table service) Mondays through Fridays 11 a.m. to 3:30 p.m. 


25 April in Paris 

Addis Osborne 

Sweden Shows The Way 

Dr. Watson 

Oriental and Occidental Art Com- 

pared 

Dr. Watson 

18 Wonderful Copenhagen 
Addis Osborne 

25 Art In Your Life 
Addis Osborne 


| 6:30 P.M. 


| ART THROUGH TRAVEL: CURRENT EXHIBITION 
| PROMENADES 


Switzerland and Western Germany 
Dr. Watson in Fullerton Hall 
11 Great French Paintings 
Dr. Watson in East Wing Galleries 
18 Paris Forever 
Dr. Watson in Fullerton Hall 
25 Late 19th Century Taste 
George Buehr in Gallery 30b 
Sweden Shows the Way 
Dr. Watson in Fullerton Hall 
11 Japanese Prints 
Dr. Watson in Gallery G-52 
18 Wonderful Copenhagen 
Addis Osborne in Fullerton Hall 
25 Japanese Prints 
George Buehr in East Wing Galleries 


February 4 


March 4 


8:00 p.m. 


ART THROUGH TRAVEL: CURRENT EXHIBITION 
PROMENADES 


February 4 Great French yoy 
George Buehr in East Wing Galleries 
February 11 Switzerland and Western Germany 


Dr. Watson in Fullerton Hall 
18 Great French Paintings 

Dr. Watson in East Wing Galleries 
25 April in Paris 
Addis Osborne 
Decorative Arts from Scandinavia 
Dr. Watson in Gallery H-25 


11 Sweden Shows the Way 
Dr. Watson in Fullerton Hall (Final) 


March 4 
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CALENDAR OF ACTIVITIES 


continued 


SATURDAYS 


CLASSES FOR CHILDREN—THE 
RAYMOND FUND - under direction of 
Addis Osborne 


10:30 am. 


SPECIAL FEBRUARY SKETCH CLASSES FOR 
CHILDREN, ages 6 to 16, in Fullerton Hall 
February 5 Special Sketch Class V 
12 Special Sketch Class VI (Final) 
1:10 pm. 


DRAWING DEMONSTRATIONS AND SLIDES FOR 
CHILDREN, in Fullerton Hall 
February 19 Snowflakes and Icicles 
26 White Symphony 
March 5 Looking Forward 
12 Dreams Can Come True 
19 Analyse the Positive 
26 Beyond the Pale 


SUNDAYS 


LECTURES - by Dr. Watson and staff mem- ~ 


bers, for the general public. Admission 80 
cents. 


2:30 pm. 


ART THROUGH TRAVEL, in Fullerton Hall 


February 6 Switzerland and Western Germany 
13 Switzerland and Western Germany 
20 Paris Forever 
27 Forever 
March 6 Sweden Shows the Way 
13 Sweden Shows the Way 
20 Wonderful Copenhagen, by Addis 
Osborne 
27 Wonderful Copenhagen, by Addis 
rne 


The Museum Store 


Two classic bronze sculptures of the female form 
by Aristide Maillol—Crouching Figure and Seated 
Figure—are now available in replica in the Museum 
Store. Reproduced in actual size (8” high), they will 
sell for $18.50. Renoir and Lautrec portfolios of nine 
color plates each are newly offered. 
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Fund Reaches $141,000 


That more friends of the Art Institute 
are recognizing its critical need for an- 
nual, unrestricted gifts is apparent in 
the status of the Annual Contributors 
Fund as of December 31, 1954. Since 
the beginning of the current fiscal 
year on July 1, 1954, some 1,422 gifts 
totalling $141,039 have been received 
to apply toward the operating deficit 
estimated at more than $250,000. It is 
expected that many more gifts will be 
received before the end of the fiscal 
year on June 30, as donors plan their 
1955 programs of giving up to the new 
maximum allowable 30 per cent deduc- 
tion for contributions in computing 
income taxes. 

Spring Concert 
The Spring Concert of the Glee Club 
of The School of The Art Institute 
will be presented on Wednesday, 
March 16, and Sunday, March 20. 
Both concerts will be given in Black- 
stone Hall at 3:15 p.m. Earl Mitchell 
is the accompanist and Charles Fabens 
Kelley is the conductor. 


Curators’ Course 


Three lectures remain of the 1954-55 
Wednesday evenings in the Club 
Room with the Curators of the Art In- 
stitute. On February 2, at 7:30 p.m., 
Mildred Davison will tell how painters 
have used textiles in various periods. 
On February 9, Alan R. Sawyer will 
talk about the artist-craftsmen of an- 
cient Peru, their achievements in ce- 
ramics and metal work. In Ryerson 
Library on February 16, Ruth Schone- 


- man, Librarian, will describe the ad- 


venture of buying rare and out-of- 
print books, and selecting new publi- 
cations for purchase. Station WFMT 
interviews the speakers on the Tues- 
day nights preceding each lecture. The 

_cleven lectures given so far have been 
well attended. 
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Exhibitions 


Masterpieces of Japanese Prints 


Several hundred of the finest woodcuts by the great Ukiyo-e masters, a selection from the Clarence 
Buckingham and other Art Institute collections of Japanese Prints. 


East Wing Galleries: March 10-April 17 
Mark Tobey Retrospective 


A small, retrospective exhibition of the work of Mark Tobey, pioneer American artist who has greatly 
influenced the younger painters of this country. 
Gallery of Art Interpretation: Mid-January to mid-March 


Great French Paintings: An Exhibition in Memory of Chauncey McCormick 


A loan exhibition from museums and private collections throughout the country. 
Galleries 51, 52 and 53: Through February 20 


Society of Typographic Arts Exhibition 


The Annual Exhibition of the society devoted to design in printing matter of all kinds and to the 


encouragement of higher standards in the typographic arts. 
Gallery 11 (Main Floor): March 26 through May 1 


Contemporary Chinese Paintings by David Kwok 
A selection of hanging scrolls and album leaves by this versatile young pupil! of the master of modern 


Chinese painting, Ch’i Pai-shih. 
Gallery H-9: March 3—April 10 
The Gaffron Collection of Peruvian Art 


A selection of peter and textiles from the internationally famed Eduard Gaffron collection of ancient 


Peruvian art objects. 
Galleries L-4 and L-4A: February 1 through Spring 


European Tapestries: 1500-1800 


A selection from the Institute’s Collection grouped around recent gifts from the Hearst Foundation, 
Mrs. Chauncey McCormick and Mrs. Richard Ely Danielson, Marshall Field and Company, and Mr. 


and Mrs. Sanger Robinson. . 
Galleries A-1 to A-5: through April 15 


Drawings by Max Gubler 


The artist’s illustrations for Ernest Hemingway’s ““The Old Man and the Sea,”’ lent by Mr. Alexander 
Eliot of New York. 
Gallery 11 (Main Floor): January 15—February 27 


Silk Screen Prints by Dean J. Meeker 


A contemporary’s unusual approach to the use of this colorful print medium. : 
Gallery 13 (Main Floor): January 22—February 26 


The Emily Crane Chadbourne Collection of Early Americana 


A selection from the collection exhibited last year in the Agnes Allerton Galleries now shown as part 
of the newly arranged section of Early American decorative arts. a 
Gallery L-2: February 1—Indefinite 


Hunt on the Heavenly Mountain 
Chinese Painting of the 14th-15th century, hand scroll 29'% feet long, artist unknown. Purchased 
for the Kate S. Buckingham Collection. 

Masterpiece of the Month for February 
Photographs of Japan by Werner Bischof 


Black and white and color photographs of Japan by a young photographer who recently fell to his 


death in the mountains of Peru. 
Gallery 5, Main Floor: March 15—May 1 
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PEOPLE 


Everett D. Graff, Vice President of the Board 
of Trustees, on September 27, 1954 took over 
the duties of the late President, Chauncey 
McCormick, having been unanimously elected 
by that Board to assume this leading role. In 
accordance with the By-laws, Mr. Graff will 
perform in this capacity until the Annual 
Meeting of the Board next May. 

Eminently suited to the task he has under- 
taken, Mr. Graff has long been associated with 
the Art Institute. He was elected first to the 
Board of Trustees in 1944 and became a Vice 
President in 1953. He serves as Chairman of the 
Committee on Painting and Sculpture and 
Chairman of the Committee on the Bucking- 
ham Fund. He was most active during the Emer- 
gency Fund Campaign which raised $76,000 
more than the original $1,600,000 goal. 

Formerly President of Joseph T. Ryerson 
and Son, Inc., and now a director of the Inland 
Steel Co., Mr. Graff is known for a small but 
selective collection of old masters, and for his 
internationally famous collection of Western 
Americana. 


Mrs. Antoinette Farren Brown, widow of the 
late Walter B. Brown, president of the Victor 
Chemical Works, was an accomplished concert 
pianist and had played as soloist with some of 
the leading symphony orchestras in the coun- 
try. At her death in Chicago July 12 it was 
revealed that Mrs. Brown had named the Art 
Institute to receive approximately $200,000 
from a trust and a bequest. The major part of 
her benefaction will come from a one-third 
residuary share of a revocable living trust 
which she established in September, 1952, to 
terminate at her death. No restrictions con- 
cerning use were put upon the bequest or the 
trust. Mrs. Brown has been elected a Bene- 
factor of the Art Institute. 


Mary F. Southwell Worcester died on June 
20, 1954, in Chicago at the age of 93. She is 
survived by her husband, Charles H. Worces- 
ter. Together, they have made over a period of 
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years many splendid gifts to the Art Institute, 
very much affecting the growth of the collee. 
tions in various departments. At Mrs. Worces. 
ter’s death she willed almost five million 
dollars to charitable and cultural organizations 
in the Middle West as cash bequests and in- 
come trusts. She bequeathed the Art Institute 
a half million dollars for the purchase of paint. 
ings and works of art. 

An honorary member of the Woman's 
Board, Mrs. Worcester made two important 
gifts during her lifetime, separately from the 
joint gifts of herself and husband to our col- 
lections. These were a Flemish tapestry given 
in 1940, and earlier a Hammond organ for the 
use of the Glee Club. Mrs. Worcester is 
mourned as a lovely lady whose gentle spirit 
is much missed by those fortunate enough to 
have known her. 


In October, two new Trustees were elected 
to the Board. These were Daniel Catton Rich, 
the Director of the Art Institute, and Brooks 
McCormick, son of Mrs. Chauncey McCormick 
and the late Chauncey McCormick. Mr. Me- 
Cormick recently returned to Chicago from 
England, where he was managing director of the 
International Harvester Company’s interests, 


An unusual bequest to the Art Institute 
twenty-four years ago by the late William 
H. Bush, Chicago wholesale merchant and de- 
veloper of Texas land, is growing in importance 
as a source of vitally needed operating income. 
Mr. Bush, who was the first Life Member of the 
Art Institute, died April 8, 1931. He specified 
in his will that the Art Institute is to receive 
each year one thirty-sixth of the income froma 
trust to be added to the principal of the William 
H. Bush Life Membership Fund, an unre- 
stricted endowment fund for the general oper- 
ation of the Art Institute. 

The principal of the Bush Fund has grown to 
$28,384 and last year earned an income of 
$1,177. The trust will terminate upon the n 
death of the last survivor of Mr. Bush’s chil- 
dren, at which time one thirty-sixth of the Pijeen rec 
principal will be added to the Bush Fund. 
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hil. Flower Vendors, Paris, photograph by Izis, in his first one-man show in America, now current. Forty-two photographs 
include those best known in Europe through publications done in collaboration with celebrated poets of France, and 
the ifteen recently made in Israel 
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NEW SCAMMON FUND LECTURES 
Analyzing Latin American Art Forms 


A series of six evening lectures on European, Moorish 
and Indian Sources for Art and Architecture in Latin 
America will be given by Florence Arquin, artist and 
photographer and one-time student of the School of 
the Art Institute. Under State Department assignment 
in 1945-46 Miss Arquin photographed in Kodachrome 
many aspects of the cultural developments of Brazil, 
Bolivia, Peru and Ecuador, following this with a like 
study in Haiti and other Caribbean countries. In the 
past two years she was engaged in European travel 
and turned her camera upon the sources of New World 
architecture as found today in Morocco, Spain and 
Portugal. With a backlog of color slides made earlier 
in Mexico and Yucatan, it became possible to show the 
whole chronology of influence and assimilation of 
styles, that began prior to recorded history and cul- 
minated in the Americas as a glorious and rich new 


In the Sanctuary of Ocotlén, near Puebla, elaborate white 
stone carvings are combined with red tile columns for 
flamboyant exterior effect 
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development. Miss Arquin can promise a visually ex- 
citing chronology for the screen, due to her unbound- 
ed industry in gathering these first-hand documenta- 
tions over a period of years. 

Spanish Colonial architecture has been called the 
most successful blending of cultures the world has 
known. The temperamentally exotic Valley of Mexico 
peoples responded emotionally, and with hearty good 
will, to the 16th century splendor of Catholicism 
as reflected in ornate church construction. So that as 
the Spanish church fathers who were many of them 
surpassing architects charted out plans for cathedrals 
and churches to replace the temples dedicated to 
heathen gods, the Indians carved and built and tiled 
and polychromed a colorfully splendid new style which 
was one part Spanish, one part Moorish (due to an 
earlier imposition of styles), and one part Indian— 
although these proportions are never constant, and no 
two constructions are ever alike. 

In Brazil, to which Portugal brought its Old World 
cultural patterns, the situation is somewhat different, 
owing to the fact that there was no great indigenous 
building tradition in that vast area, and the transfer 
was much more pure from the old country to the new. 
It is a quieter, more reserved and intellectual expres- 
sion—even in its Baroque moments—and endures 
without notable change or evolution to the 20th cen- 
tury, when Brazil began to make new history by taking 
the lead in modern architectural expression. Today, 
there is great contrast between life in the European- 
ized Brazilian cities and that of Mexico, where Indian 
festival days continue to impose upon the calendar of 
urban life. Two historic festivals, “The Day of the 
Dead” and ‘‘The Bird Men” have been documented by 
Miss Arquin for purpose of bringing these colorful 
celebrations to the screen. 

The subject headings for the one-hour lectures to be 
given on successive Thursdays from March 10 thru 
April 14 in Fullerton Hall at 7:30 p.m. are as follows: 


March 10: MOORISH ART IN FRENCH NORTH AFRICA, 
SPAIN, PORTUGAL AND THE NEW WORLD 

March 17: PRE-COLUMBIAN ART AND ARCHITECTURE IN 
LATIN AMERICA 

March 24: ART AND ARCHITECTURE IN PORTUGAL AND IN 
BRAZIL 


March 31: ART AND ARCHITECTURE IN SPAIN, MEXICO 
AND SOUTH AMERICA 
April 7: CONTEMPORARY PAINTING IN MEXICO, 
1920-1950 
April 14: SOME INDIAN FESTIVALS IN LATIN AMERICA 
* TODAY 
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THE GOODMAN THEATRE 


in its 24th Season, presents a Members Series 
of American, English and Continental plays 
both classical and contemporary: 


February 
As You Like It 


A comedy by William Shakespeare in which he 
invites his audiences to wander about in an 
Enchanted Forest and, lost to the world for a time, 
to indulge their own happy proclivities inside 

a magic circle where anything pleasant or joyous 
or gay may happen without hindrance 

from cold reason. 


Feb. 11 & 12; 16-19; 23-27 curtain at 8:30 
Tuesdays Feb. 15 & 22 curtain at 7:30 
Matinee Thursday 24th—2:00 p.m. curtain 


March 
Right You Are (If You Think You Are) 


A mystery comedy by Luigi Pirandello which 
baffles Mrs. Grundy (“male and female created he 
them") and which will baffle you also and stir 

your curiosity. It lacks murder, cries in the night, 
creaking doors—instead it provides ample 
opportunities for laughter. 


Mar. 11 & 12; 16-19; 23-27 curtain at 8:30 
Tuesdays Mar. 15 & 22 curtain at 7:30 
Matinee Thursday 24th—2:00 p.m. curtain 


CHILDREN’S THEATRE 
presents Saturday-Sunday Matinees 


February 

Beauty And The Beast 

Another perennial favorite of children audiences 
continues to play through February 13. 
Dramatization by Anne Nicholson and 

Charlotte B. Chorpenning. 


Saturdays Feb. 5 & 12 at 2:30 p.m. 
Sundays Feb. 6 & 13 at 3:00 p.m. 


February and March 
The Magic Horn 


Play by Anne Nicholson and Charlotte B. 
Chorpenning. A hero story of young Roland, 
nephew of Charlemagne, who seeks to recover the 
Emperor's famous sword Durandal from evil 
Falerina. Set against a background of the Middle 
Ages, this play brings the period and its people 

to life in a stirring adventure. 

Saturdays Feb. 19-—Mar. 26 at 2:30 p.m. 


Sundays Feb. 20—Mar. 27 at 3:00 p.m. 
Extra performance Sat., Mar. 5 at 10:30 a.m. 


GREAT FRENCH PAINTINGS 
Exhibition in Memory of Chauncey McCormick 


As a memorial tribute to Chauncey McCormick, Presi- 
dent of the Art Institute from 1944 until his death last 
September, some forty French paintings were borrowed 
from museums and private collections throughout the 
country. The earliest painting in the exhibition is 
a 15th century portrait. The 18th century is repre- 
sented by a fine Chardin Still Life, Watteau’s Dance in 
a Pavilion and Fragonard’s An Actor as Don Quixote. 
By far the greater part of the exhibition is composed 
of the work of the leaders of the 19th and early 20th 
centuries from Ingres to Picasso. Here are Courbet’s 
Greyhounds of the Comte de Choiseul just acquired by 
the City Art Museum, St. Louis, the beautiful Degas 
Mlle. Valpingon from Minneapolis, a great Cézanne 
Still Life lent by Stephen Clark and the charming Pi- 
casso Lady with a Fan from the Averell Harrimans. 
Degas’ Woman in a Rose Hat and a Van Gogh Self- 
Portrait, part of the Joseph Winterbotham Collection 
recently bequeathed to the Art Institute, will have 
their first showing in this exhibition. 


Mlle. Jeanne Gonin. oil by Jean A. D. Ingres (1780- 
1867). Loaned by The Taft Museum of Cincinnati 
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TRUSTEES AND OFFICERS 
Everett D. Graff, Vice President; Percy B. Eckhart, Vice President; Lester Armour, Vice President; 
Homer J. Livingston, Treasurer; Cushman B. Bissell, William McCormick Blair, Mrs. Tiffany Blake, 
Leigh B. Block, Avery Brun » Marshall Field, Jr., Frank B. Hubachek, Earle Ludgin, Samuel A. 
Marx, Brooks McCormick, Andrew McNally III, William Wood Prince, Daniel Catton Rich, Edward 
Byron Smith, Harold H. Swift, Arthur M. Wood, George B. Young; Daniel Catton Rich, Director; 
arles Fabens Kelley, Assistant Director; Charles Butler, Business Manager; Lloyd W. Brown, Secretary 


HONORARY TRUSTEES 
Charles H. Worcester, Honorary President; Robert Allerton, Honorary Vice President; Russell Tyson, 
Honorary Vice President, Thomas E. Donnelley 


EX OFFICIO 
Martin H. Kennelly, Mayor 


of the City of Chicago; James H. Dillard, Comptroller of the City of Chicago; 
James H. Gately, President, bode ‘ark District; Le Roy Woodland, Treasurer, Chicago Pk District 


OFFICERS OF THE WOMAN'S BOARD 
Mrs. Tiffany Blake, President; Mrs. Victor K. Zurcher, Vice President; Mrs. Leigh B. Block, Vice Presi- 
dent; Mrs. Solomon B. Smith, Vice President; Mrs. Samuel A. Marx, Treasurer; Mrs. Walter P. Paepcke, 
Assistant Treasurer; Mrs. C. Phillip Miller, Secretary 


STAFF OF THE MUSEUM, SCHOOL AND GOODMAN THEATRE 

Daniel Catton Rich, Director and Curator of Painting 

Charles Fabens Kelley, Assistant Director and Curator of Oriental Art 

Charles Butler, Business Manager 

Lloyd W. Brown, Secretary 

Richard P. Trenbeth, Assistant to the President in the Field of Development 

Louise Lutz, Executive Secreta 

Frederick A. Sweet, Curator of American Painting and Sculpture 

Katharine Kuh, Curator of Modern Painting and Sculpture and Curator of the Gallery of Art Interpretation 

Hans Huth, Research Curator 

Patrick T. Malone, Assistant Curator of Painting and Sculpture 

Waltraut M. Van der Rohe, Research Assistant 

Margaret O. Gentles, Assistant Curator of Oriental Art and Keeper of the Clarence Buckingham Collection 
of Japanese Prints 

Jack Sewell, Assistant Curator of Oriental Art 

Meyric R. Rogers, Curator of Decorative Arts and Curator of Industrial Arts 

Mildred Davison, Associate Curator of Textiles 

Vivian Scheidemantel, Assistant Curator of Decorative Arts 

Alan R. Sawyer, Assistant Curator of Decorative Arts 

Carl O. Schniewind, Curator of Prints and Drawings 

Hugh Edwards, Assistant Curator of Prints and Drawings 

Harold Joachim, Assistant Curator of Prints and Drawings 

Ruth E. Schoneman, Librarian, the Ryerson and Burnham Libraries 

Virginia Yarbro, Assistant Librarian, Ryerson Library 

Dudley Crafts Watson, Membership Lecturer and Extension Lecturer for the Public Schools 

George Buehr, Associate Lecturer 

Addis Osborne, Associate Lecturer 

Georgia Craven, Acting Head of the Department of Education 

Margaret F. Bush, Museum wn see and Keeper of the Archives 

J. Francis McCabe, Superintendent of Buildings 

Carl G. Greene, Assistant Superintendent of Buildings 

Peter J. Pollack, Public Relations Counsel and Curator of Photography 

Maude K. Riley, Editor of Publications 

Suzette Morton Zurcher, Designer of Publications 

Eleanor Hektoen, Head of Museum Store 

F. M. Gardner, M r of Membership Department 

Mary Ann Warner, Cafeteria Manager 

Hubert Ropp, Dean of the School 

Grace Hammill, Assistant Dean of the School 

Maurice Gnesin, Head of The Goodman Theatre and the School of Drama 

Mary Agnes Doyle, Assistant Head of the School of Drama 

Walter Martini, Business Manager of The Goodman Theatre 

Louise Dale Spoor, Producer in Charge of Children’s Theatre 

Clarence Buckingham Mitchell, Photographic Adviser 
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